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called descriptive identification to cover two sets of related things
instead of just two simple things. We may liken, for example,
a girl at a piano keyboard to a queen with black and white
subjects ready to obey her wishes: this analogy was neatly worked
out in a poem by Sir William Watson.' Shakespeare excelled in
this kind of analogy, as indeed in every kind of metaphorical
imagery. His parallels between the world and the stage, the
quality of mercy and the gentle rain from heaven, the river in
flood and the tide in the affairs of men, are w'ell known. Briefer^
analogies similar to the following may be instanced by the score
from his plays and poems:

(a)  Death lies upon her like an untimely frost
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.

(b)        So tedious is this day

As is the night before some festival

To an impatient child that hath new robes.

(c)   I found you as a morsel cold upon
Dead Caesar's trencher.

Lastly, we may speak of some truth of experience as though
it were identical with another more familiar truth. Here we
are in the world where proverbs are current coin. Thus, the
proverb "You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear"
is no more than a commonplace when it is meant to refer
directly to pigs, but usually it is meant to convey a much more
fundamental*truth about human nature which cannot be easily
expressed in literal terms. This is the form of analogy which
we have called proverbial identification.

4. METAPHOR AT ITS SIMPLEST
At its simplest, then, metaphor frequently takes the form of
naive identification of one unfamiliar thing (the actual name of
which may be unknown) w;ith another more familiar thing which
in some way resembles it. (Piaget gives us an interesting example
of the kind of error that creeps into children's thinking through
their supposing that what is true of the more familiar thing must
be true also of the less familiar thing which it suggests.
"Is glass hard water?" asked a little child.
" Why do you think so?" inquired the father.
"Because you can see through it," the child answered.
"Well, it isn't hard water," said the father.
"Then wat*r must be soft glass," concluded the child.
Here the child has come to think that if two things have the
quality of transparency they must be made of the same substance.